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were made to confound the Gospel with 
Paganism and to corrupt it with Philosophy, 
there were those who defended the Faith, 
and preached Christianity “ without addition, 
without diminution, and without compromise.” 

When, at a later day, the assumption of 


Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly | priestly power by men blinded the people 


and kept them back from the foot of the 
Cross, Luther held up afresh “ Christ cruci- 
fied” and pointed to “the blood of sprink- 
ling.” When professed believers cared not 
to prove their faith by their works, the “ Imi- 
tation of Christ” presented a picture, yet 
cherished, of the holiness “ without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” When, again, men 
relied for salvation upon statements of belief, 
and substituted for vital religion the obsery- 
ance of ceremonies, “ Barclay’s Apology ” fol- 
lowed the preaching of George Fox in the 
“demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
When the tendency of the age was to deny 


23 | all Revelation, a hand was guided to meet 
3 the error with power and wisdom by tracing 


ithe * ‘ Analogy of Rev 
Course of Nature.” 


saled Religion to the 
And when the genuine- 


An appeal to those who regard | ness and authentici ‘ity of the New Testament 


Scriptures were assailed, mighty men went 
forth and gathered incontrovertible evidence, 
enough and to spare, of the “ Credibility of 
the Gospel History.” The most bold and of: 


“In nothing has the tender | fensive manifestation of unbelief in our own 


care of Christ for His Church been more} time, the so-called “ Mythical Hypothesis,” 
manifest than in the completeness with which | 


He has enabled certain of His servants to 


neutralize with an appropriate exposition of 


Truth those injurious forms of doctrine or feel- 
ing by which our enemy has sought, from 
time to time, to prevent many from coming 
unto Him, and to pluck out of His hand 
those whom the Father had given him. A\l- 


most every kind of opposition to, or departure 


from the Saviour, repeats itself in some de- 
gree with each generation, but only one or 
two forms assume especial prominence at the 
xame time. According to the development 
of the evil has been the application of the 
good. Striking illustrations lie always be- 
fore us. When, in the early ages, attempts 





has been happily already brought to nought, 
and its boasted Historical Criticism shown 
to be hollow and false. The other form, in- 
sidious and plausible, sufficiently plastic to 
admit of many modifications and yet pre- 
serve its fatal nature, presents unbelief 
united with a high morality, and ensnares 
many. Widely extended and still extending. 
it adapts itself with facility, by easily altered 
modes of expression, to minds which have 
little else in common; sapping the foundation 
of their happiness and threatening “to de- 
ceive the very elect.” Has i also been met? 
In part truly, and by many of the Lord's 
faithful, untiring servants,—but never so 
completely in any publisked work with which 
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we are acquainted as in the remarkable book | show it unto you.” There is such a thing as 


before us. Now, however, in this day also 
we can bear witness that the same “ ever 
present Help” arises with each new trouble, 
and supplies “all our need according to the 
riches of His mercy in Christ Jesus.” 
have called it a remarkable book. 
in several respects. 


It is so 
In its simplicity, direct- 


ness and power as a means of doing good. | 


Wasting no force upon mere subordinate and 
associated forms of thought or feeling, it 
traces the great error with quick discern- 
ment, into its most unsuspected hiding places, 
and gains greatly by compressing into a small 
field the effort which is frequently feeble 
from distribution over a large one. And the 
fatal fallacy thus shown to those who know 
not that they cherish it, is refuted upon the 
essentially Christian plan of advancing the 
Truth. It is the method of the Apostles. 
As in the speech of Paul in the midst of Mars’ 
Hill, and that of Peter in Solomon’s Porch, 
we have here an argument without contro- 
versy,—nay, born of yearning love. Every- 
where you recognize the image of that Spirit 


which wept over the ungathered children of 


Jerusalem, and while each page compels the 


assent of the understanding, the fervency of 


feeling which permeates it begets also a re- 
sponse from the heart. With an urgency 
which admits of no denial, the book presses 
in its very title the question of questions for 
every age and for our own. It earnestly 
pleads with us to behold that “there are 
truths which to reject is to refuse to eat the 
bread, to breathe the air, to see the light 
which God has given for the life of man’s 
soul. That there are truths which to doubt 
is to dispense with, which to dispense with is 
to deny,—and that of such a nature is, above 
all others, the Scriptural doctrine of the per- 
son and work of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
Gospel message is set forth with entire sym- 
metry. The attention of the reader is di- 
rected and maintained upon Him who is the 
“author and the finisher of our faith” in 
all its fulness. No part of Truth is neg- 
lected. All the quotations which appear in 
the work are from the Bible, and the argu- 
ment, thus complete within itself, is addressed 
to such only as receive in some manner the 
inspired volume: to those who are in sus- 
pense or indifferent,—and very earnestly to 
those who “admire the Saviour’s character, 
approve His moral doctrine, confess the beau- 
ty of His sympathy, feel the force of His 
self-sacrifice, and yet do not accept what are 
called, and rightly called, the distinct revela- 
tions of the Gospel.” The grouping of Scrip- 
ture testimony is so full and convincing that 
we reverently recognize, as we read, a new 
fulfilment of the promise, “He shall glorif 
me; for He shall receive of mine and shall 


We! 


/known but imperfectly understood. 











the “ignorance of over familiarity,” which is 
scarcely less positive than that of non-ac- 
quaintance, and many will find here a strik- 
ing freshness and force of meaning springing 
from the combination of texts, long well 
Con- 
cerning the literary character of a work so 
evidently written and sent forth with the 
conviction of duty and the prayer of faith, 
we speak only because the clear, compressed 
and finished style of its composition will 
render it particularly available as a means 
of reaching a large class whose undue in- 
tellectual culture unfortunately inclines them 
to pass by what is less attractively expressed. 
We commend it to those who have such as- 
sociates, while it is no less applicable to the 
needs of many “wayfaring men.” We feel 
convinced that it will be “ blessed to the es- 
tablishment of minds now halting between 
two opinions, and to the unsealing of eyes 
unto which blindness hath happened in part.” 
Its small size gives it a great advantage over 
large volumes, and makes it especially suit- 
able for the purposes of those who are fre- 
quently engaged in spreading a knowledge of 
the Gospel by the distribution of standard 
religious works. We here introduce the 
preface and two quotations, which will 
more clearly explain the object and spirit 
of the writer. 

“It does not lie within the purpose of this 
work to meet the cavils of those who hold 
themselves in resolute hostility to the Gospel. 
{t appeals only to such as are earnest in their 
inquiries, and who prize above any mere 
pleasantness of opinion the honesty of Truth. 
Nor does its scope admit of more than a gen- 
eral recognition of all those practical bear- 
ings of the Gospel, which fill the Christian’s 
life, as the working out of his salvation. 
There has been, therefore, no attempt to 
travel round the vast circumference of Truth, 
but only to survey steadily Him who is its 
Centre.” — Preface. 

“Who is He? There are who call Him 
Saviour, and are willing to take Him as 
their blessed Example; or still further to 
recognize the attractive power and vast 
moral influence of His life and death in stir- 
ring our hearts through such sublime self- 
sacrifice to a kindred devotion. There are 
those who claim that a warm personal at- 
tachment to Him, in whose character they 
find their loftiest ideal, and then to humanity 
for His sake, has power, when carried to the 
pitch of passionate enthusiasm, to purify the 
soul and raise it above the reach of tempta- 
tion. And there are others who own Him as 
their Saviour, but look for His salvation 
solely in the cleansing power of His Holy 
Spirit; yet all agree in this, that His suffer- 
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ings and death epon the cross and the blood | changing fashions of the world—it may be i in 
which He shed on Calvary, whatever their | their deportment and attire; even inducing 
deep significance, were not the procuring | | them to believe that hereby they may attract 
catises of our salvation—not the basis of our|into the Christian path such as would not 
acceptance with G xd—not that by which we | otherwise be inclined to listen to them; but 
are justified—not the proper objects of our|oh! how will their own attachment to their 
faith.” Pp. 38, 89. Lord and Master be gradually weakened, by 

That the truth is set forth in its fulness, | yielding to that which really arises from an 
may be seen from the following representative | unwillingness to be counted a fool for His 
sentence, sake! 

“The one great object of faith set before} Others may be beguiled into a belief that, 
us is Jesus Christ. The awakening, life-giv-| if they only devote more of their time to the 
ing and transforming power within us is His | instruction ‘of those around them, and in other 
Spirit.” P. 82. E. R. | ways to their benefit, they may relax in watch- 
— fulness and prayer on their own account; but 

From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. none can be safe except as they abide in Christ. 

ON REDEMPTION AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE,| It is cause of sincere thankfulness that so 
A few thoughts affectionately addressed to all, but | many are willing to give up their own ease, 
more especially to the young. in order to lead the neglected ones unto Him ; 

When the sinner is first, in great mercy, | yet it is only as these do themselves sit at His 
aroused to a sense of his fallen and undone| feet, and seek qualification there, that they 
condition by nature, he sees that he is in dan-|can be enabled availingly to instruct the ig- 
ger of everlasting destruction, he knows that| norant as regards their souls’ welfare. 
he is continually sinning against a pure and} And, if we truly love our Lord, shall we 
holy God, and that he is utterly unable to de-| not earnestly long to prove our allegiance to 
liver his ‘soul from misery. But God gra-| Him, by entire obedience to all his requirings? 

ciously arises for his help, and gives him | In order to render this, we shall find the need 
faith to behold that Jesus has offered Himeelf| of a continual submission to the “ washing of 
on the cross, to bear the punishment due to regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
his sins; thereby obtaining remission for all | which is shed on us abundantly, through Jesus 
who truly believe in Him as the Son of God, | Christ our Saviour; that, being justified by 
their Redeemer. His grace, we should be made heirs, accord- 

The poor condemned one is now comforted | ing to the hope of eternal life.” 
by the discovery of a way of escape, his only} This is a most consoling text; and blessed 
hope of salvation ; and he comes, just as he is,| be God that we, his unworthy children, may 
with all his sins, sorrows, and cares, and casts|have this comforting hope uf becoming, 
himself upon his Saviour, for whose sake he} through grace, “heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
receives the forgiveness of his past sins, and is| with Christ!” 
adopted by his Heavenly Father as his recon-| Thus washed and renewed by his Holy 
ciled child, justified in and through the right-| Spirit, we shall be enabled to “work out our 
eousness of Christ; having experienced the} own salvation, with fear and trembling ;” for 
“new birth,” and a change of heart; no longer | when we no longer trust in ourselves, but sub- 
wishing to please himself, but to serve his gra-| mit to the Lord’s power, He will Himself 
cious benefactor. “work in us to will and to do of his guod 

This is indeed a marvellous work, and the] pleasure,” and will perfect that which concern- 
Enemy of souls is at his post seeking to be-|eth us to his own praise. 
tray the unwary, and to induce them to think| In this state we shall feel our entire de- 
that they shall never fall; but, if he succeed | pendence upon Jesus, and the necessity of 
in lifting them up in their own eyes, and can Geta taught of Him, and we shall desire ever 
keep them off the watch, sorrowful will be the} to breathe towards Hira for help and strength ; 
fall of such, indeed the soul that is truly alive in Him will 

He is very plausible in his besetments, so|so earnestly strive to be, at all times, what 
that we may well sympathise with one another! He would have it to be, that, when outward 
under them, for he knows how to adapt him-| things do not require the attention, it will as 
self to our various states and circumstances. | naturally turn to the Lord as the needle to 

Some he may seek te re-allure into the|the pole. And there is no constraint in this; 
worldly spirit, by persuading them to think | for, when we have no desire so great as to love 
that, having manifested their love to Jesus, | and serve our dear Redeemer, the eye will be 
by making a few sacrifices for his sake, they | continually to Him, that we may know if our 
need no lester be so strict in their daily | actions, words and thoughts are what He ap- 
walk, but that, trusting that they shall not| proves. Such are quickly made sensible when 
deviate too far, they may allow themselves | they deviate, even slightly, from conformity 
in degree to gratify self; to follow some of the'to His will; and it is their consolation to 
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humble themselves under his hand, and sub- 
mit to his gentle chastenings. 

This is the blessed life of prayer, whether 
uttered in words or not; and surely the sense 
of the freeness and fulness of the pardon ob- 
tained for us by Christ, should melt our hearts 
in gratitude and love to Him who, for our 
sakes, endured the contradiction of sinners 
and the agonies on the cross! May every one 
of us, both older and younger, seek above all 
things to abide in Christ! then will no man | 
be able to pluck us out of His Father's hand! | 


With an earnest desire, now in my old age, | 
to be your companion in pressing after this| 


experience, I subscribe, 
Your loving and sincere friend, 
KaTHARINE BackHovuse. 


SUPERSTITION OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


The surprising credulity manifested by sci- 
entific men of the present day in acecepting, 
on very slender proofs, theories about the re- 
mote antiquity of man, is cleverly set forth in 
an able article of the Princeton Review for 
October. The arguments of the linguists, 
from the number of languages; of the eth- 
nologists, from the forms of ancient skulls; 
of the geologists, from the position of human 
fossils; of the archzologists, from the relics 
of non-historic races ; of the sociologists, from 
the statistics of population; and of egyptolo- 
gists, from the existing monuments in beypt ; 
are each in turn analyzed, and the plausible 
sophistries on which they rest are pointed out 
with admirable skill. 

We have space only to cite a few passages 
from the refutation of the geological argu- 
ment, which claims that the antiquity of man 
is evident “ from the presence of his bones in 
company with those of extinct animals, from 
the alleged antiquity of the strata in which 
they have been found, and from the great 
geological changes which have occurred in the 
human period.” ; ° ° : ° 

“In New Orleans, while digging a pit for 
the gas works, the workmen came upon the 
skeleton of a red Indian, sixteen feet beneath 
the surface, and overlaid by earth in which 
stood the stumps of four successive cypress 
forests. Dr. Dowler, who investigated the mat- 
ter, concluded that it required 50,000 years 
to accumulate the sixteen feet of material 
above the skeleton, and Lyell quotes and 
partly approves the calculation.” 

But the deposition of vegetable matter and 
river mud in the valley of the Mississippi is so 
rapid that “saplings only seven years old” 
are found, “aroond whose trunks two or three 
feet of earth, above their original roots,” have 
been deposited. “ It is possible that the New 
Orleans man may be 2,000 years of age, but 
to claim 50,000 years for him is provocative 


of laughter. This is a fair illuetration of the 
astonishing credulity of scientific men.” 

“The latest geological excitement is the 
discovery of a human jaw-bone buried in sey- 
eral feet of gravel, said to be of the glacial or 
diluvial period, at Abbeville, in France, in 
company with a multitude-of chipped flints, 
alleged to be tools and weapons of man. The 
immense antiquity of this diluvial drift, which 
is found all over Europe and America, was 
formerly argued from the absence of human 
remains: now that they have been found in 
it, their immense antiquity is argued from 
their position in the drift. This is a good 
specimen of geological reasoning, which al- 
ways rests one leg on an assumption.” 

This Abbeville jaw-bone, it appears, created 
such a stir that a scientifie jury went from 
London to Paris to investigate it. It was 
solemnly sawn asunder, and “the peculiar 
odor emitted by fresh bones when sawn or 
burnt” diffused itself, and the jury gave a 
verdict against remote antiquity. 

The fossil skull of Calaveras county, Cal., 
which excited discussion in the meeting of 
the Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence last August, is referred to, and the ver- 
dict given by Prof. Hungerford is quoted : 

“Tt was curious,” he said, “to follow this 
discussion and see how much of it should go 
for nothing as evidence of an antiquity dated 
beyond the usual accepted creation. Grant 
ing the existence of human remains contem- 
poraneously with the remains of extinct mam- 
mals, it is to be remembered that it is to be 
considered, do the extinct mammals actually 
come down nearer to the present epoch than 
we have supposed, or does the existence of 
the human race extend farther back than we 
have hitherto supposed ?” 

The arguments of archzxologists, from the 
remains of the buildings and implements of 
non-historic nations supposed to be hundreds 
of centuries old, are refuted with equal satire. 
Among these relics are reckoned some remains 
of villages built upon piles in certain drained 
lakes of Switzerland. 

“The antiquaries are not exactly agreed 
how old they are. M. Morlat and M. Gil- 
lieron differing a hundred thousand years or 
so in their calculations; the latter makes the 
lake dwellings of Neufchatel about six or 
seven thousand years old, while the former, 
from the same data, but with more liberal 
views, calculates the existence of man at a 
hundred thousand years before the present 
geological period. 

“ Quite a number of other relics of a more 
perishable nature have been recovered from 
the mud ; so many indeed that our Swiss anti- 

uaries have reproduced the dwellings of the 

akemen, and actually have given us a wood- 
cut of a restored village. 
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“In the meantime we have diecuasions of The chief interest in 1 this Russian collection 
their religion, polities and domestic policy ; | lies i in the actual skin and hair and flesh of 
illustrated by specimens of. their bread and | these animals so remarkably preserved. Here 
corn, pieces of the bark and twigs with which |is a rhinoceros, but of a species now ex- 
they constructed their huts, some pieces of tinct, with its Head almost entirely covered 
the linen of the chemisettes of their ladies,| with the original skin, and its feet also, the 
specimens of the bone needles with which) fine hair beg still visible. The seals and 
they were sewed, and an endless variety of| otters, sharks and sea horses, sword fish and 
other venerable telies, altogether too sacred | alligators, lions, tigers, bears, elks and 
for vulgar handling. We suggest the for- mooses ; birds of countless kinds; make up au 
mation of a court of canonization of scientific | assortment wonderful in its extent and va- 
relics, after the example of that of Rome. riety, and the more interesting as the pursuit 

“We have no data to guide us in such re-| of science has led to the gathering of splen- 
mote researches. Ordinary analogies fail us.| did specimens from the tropical regions, to be 
Even religious faith gives us little aid ; its| contrasted with the aboriginal growth of these 


line of belief is altogether too short for the 
demands of science. The wood of the holy 
cross, a good deal worm-eaten, is not yet two 


Arctic climes. 
A short time since a Russian engineer, 
commanding a government vessel, was steam- 


thousand years old, but here is an oak axe 


ing up one of the Siberian rivers, and was 
handle of eleven thousand years of age ‘in ex- 


suddenly arrested in his course by a curious 
cellent preservation.’ St. Veronica’s sacred | sight; the river had broken out of its channel, 
handkerchief only dates from the Christian | and through the descending flood a monstrous 
era, and the feather of Michael the archangel, | head was rising and sinking, as if making 
preserved in Padua, only claims the age of| vain efforts to be rescued from the devouring 
Moses, but here we have the linen and sscntina | vere The crew, under the direction of 
of saints who cultivated dress-making a hun-| the engineer, addressed themselves to its as- 
dred thousand years before Eve’s primitive| sistance, and soon discovered that it was a 
experiment with the fig-leaves; and we are| mammoth, which the river in its new course 
compelled to veil our faces lest we should fail | had disturbed from its repose of ages. For 
to treat these holy relies with becoming rever- | some hours they labored to rescue it from the 

ence.” —N. Y. Observer. 
_—- 

SIBERIAN MAMMOTH. 
B vacs, in N. Y. ver. 
ee a swept it from sight. It was a perfectly pre- 
If you have not been here, my pleasant | served specimen of the species of elephant no 
friend, I have probably seen the flesh and hide | longer living, and bearing such name as sci- 
of an older animal than you have ever met. | ence chooses to give it. Science has also 
Taking a boat on the Neva and being rowed | assumed to tell us that these remains have 
across to the Academy of Science, we made an | been buried in the wilds of Siberia through 
interesting visit to the Zoological Museum, | “countless ages.” But there is no credulity 
which has some things of interest far beyond | like that of scientific men in pursuit of a pet 
that of any other museum in the world.|theory. It finds evidence in the depth of 
Here we have something more than fossils, | soil where a bone is buried, that dinttdees 
we have the veritable meat of the mammoth | the ages through which the bone has there 
aud mastodon and elephant. But the Siberian | been lying, but overlooks entirely the fact 
rivers have furnished ice-tombs in which | that the operations of natural causes are not 
these beasts have been buried for centuries, | uniform, the work of years being often done 
and when they are brought to light by the| in a day, or undone in an hour. Men of sci- 
change in the course of the streams, or by ac- | eued discover an earthen vessel fifty feet deep 
cidental discovery, they are certainly the|in the mud of Egypt, and then “ calculate” 
most interesting of all the remains of extinct | the length of time it must have required for 
races. The great mammoth in this museum|the Nile deposits to cover the veasel under 
was found in 1799, on the banks of the river | euch a depth : forgetting that the thing may 
Lena in Siberia, and the flesh was so fresh | have been settling down there, or in a single 
upon it that the beasts and birds of prey were | year, when the whole mass was softened with 
ready to devour it as soon as it was exposed. | the floods, may have found its way to this 

It is not so large as the mastodon that was | depth. 

found in Orange County, N. Y., in 1840, and | I have read all the accounts that have 
reconstructed by my brother. That was ex- | been made by modern scholars of the discov- 
hibited in the city for some time, and was | eries of human bones, and the bones of beasts 
then purchased by Dr. Warren, of Boston, | and birds, and have studied with intense in- 
where it is now to be seen—one of the noblest terest, in the museum at Zurich, the remains 
and completest specimens in the world. of extinct people who once evidently had 


bed of the stream, but when the water had 
worked its way completely around the animal 
and loosened it from its grave, the torrent 
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their habitations in the waters of the leke, 
and I have faithfully tried to investigate the 
evidence of antiquity which the writings of 
modern geologists produce ; and I am free to 
say that the proof thus far adduced to show 
the existence of animals earlier than the lit- 
eral Mosaic history dates their creation, is so 
feeble that no sensible jury would give it cre- 
dence for a moment, if the life or liberty of a 
man depended on it. 
lieve that the geologists themselves would 
hang a rat on the testimony they produce to 
show that the Bible account of the creation 
isa myth. But they know that it is simply 
a matter of faith, and nothing practical is to 
come of it, and they press their proofs with a 
persistency that hardly consists with the im- 
partiality and independence of opinion that 
distinguish men of science. 
- - + 0 
For Frien‘s’ Review 
THE INDIANS—ONCE MORE. 

[This essay has been unavoi'ably delayed. Ed.) 

At a late meeting of the Government 
Peace Commission, held in Chicago, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed, to be reported 
to Congress, by a vote of two to one. 

‘* Resolved, that in the opinion of this Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be trans- 
ferred from the Interior Department to the War 


Department.”” 

If Friends are willing that the three hun- 
dred thousand Indians within the territorial 
government of our country should be inhu- 
manly butchered by our troops a3 they have 
heretofore been, as is abundantly proven by 
the reports of the Commissioners on Indian 
Affairs and by the records in the Indian 
Office, they have only to be quiet and let the 
matter progress as it appears to be progress- 
ing. But if Friends wish to prevent such 
barbarous cruelty as would disgrace a nation 
of savages, now is the time to act, by con- 
ferring ‘with the members of Congrese who 
represent them, both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, before they leave their homes, and 
pacticularly with their Senators, who make 
or confirm the treaties with the Indians. Let 
every Friend who has an opportunity say to 
the Senators and Representatives before they 
leave their homes to come to Congress, that 
they desire that justice should be done the 
Indians, in the fallest sense of the term, and 
request to be furnished with all documents in 
relation to the Indians. Also that they and 
their friends will look with deep interest on 
all the acts and proceedings of Congress in 
this matter. In my judgment the magnitude 
of this subject will warrant Quarterly, Month- 
ly and Particular Meetings in appointing 
committees to visit and confer with the 
Representatives from the districts in which 
they live, and the Senators from the State, 


Indeed, I do not be-|’ 
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and to confer with them upon the importance 
in every point of view of the government 
doing ample justice to the Indians. By this 
the servants of the people will learn the 
wishes and views of their constituents while 
at home, where they can calmly congider the 
matter, and they will be far more likely to 
regard and consider the wishes of the people 
they represent than they would otherwise be. 
The enormities and atrocious murder of 
hundreds of confiding, defenceless Indian 
women and children by our officers and 
soldiers, for which the people are both 
morally and pecuniarily answerable, will, I 
think, fully justify Friends in calling public 
meetings of the people in their several locali- 
ties, and considering the subject. and express- 
ing their views in the matter; and also to 
pass resolutions directing their Representa- 
tives, and instructing their Senators in Con- 
gress, to use their utmost efforts to have the 
government do full justice to all the Indians. 
Such meetings might properly appoint com- 
mittees, or elect delegates, to wait on the 
members of Congress who represent them, 
and urge them to attend to this matter. In 
conclusion, I offer the following extract from 
the speech of Commissioner Taylor before the 
Peace Commission at Chicago. 

‘*On the peninsula of Florida, the government 
tried to subjugate only—not exterminate—a few 
hundred Indians. How long did they bring all the 
skill and courage of the army, with the help of 


bloodhounds, to bear, in accomplishing the object, 
and at what cost ? 


‘For seven years we fought them, and at a cost 
of, perhaps, $50,000,000, certainly not less than 
$35,000,000, to say nothing of life sacrificed, and 
still there are several hundred Seminoles in Florida 
who claim to be free. Now, if it required the army 
of the United States seven years, at a cost of 
$35,000,000, to subjugate 1,500 Seminoles, on the 
little pent-up peninsula of Florida, how long will it 
take, and at what cost, to exterminate over 300,- 
000 Indians, occupying and roaming over the 
plains and mountains of the interior, an area of 
over 200,000 square miles ?”’ 

JONATHAN Dennis, JR. 

Washington, 11 mo. 4th, 1868. 


10m 


Address of the Delaware Association for the 
Moral Improvement and Education of the 
Colored People. 


Nearly two years have elapsed since the 
Delaware Association for the Moral Improve- 
ment and Education of the Colored People 
put forth its claims upon public sympathy, 
and solicited the aid of the humane and 
benevolent. The work then pressed upon us 
by strong convictions of duty, which were pre- 
sented in our opening address, has since been 
carried onward with undiminished confidence 
in its importance and usefulness. That it 
would escape hostility and misrepresentation, 
that it would encounter no difficulties or 
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hindrances, we were not so sanguine as to ex- 
pect. For these we were prepared, had they 
proved much more formidable than we found 
them. One result of our operations has been 
to diminish prejudices heretofore widely 
prevalent, and to change the opinions of 


| various Christian bodies. 


and undefiled religion, and may prepare 
those placed under its influence for more en- 
lightened and practical faith, From the 
outset our Society has been without denomi- 
national bias, comprehending members of 


Without infring- 


many candid persons respecting the object|ing upon this principle, we think the great 


we have in view. We have courted the 


truths of the gospel, bearing upon the heart 


most full and searching scrutiny, persuaded | and life, may be imparted as well as secular 


that all who would take the pains to ex- 
amine, would be satisfied that we had no 
other aims and purposes than those which 
were professed. In the review of the past, 
we thank God and take courage. Far be- 
yond our hopes we have been prospered. 
Means have not been wanting for the prose- 
cution of our work. Twenty-three Schools 
have been opened. Over thirteen hundred 
adults and children have been under in- 
struction, and we have been enabled, for the 
must part, to secure the services of highly | 


competent and trustworthy teachers. To} 


some of these we feel greatly indebted for 
the manner in which their duties have been 
discharged. It has been evident that their 


heart was in their work, and that they had 
engaged therein from. higher motives than | 
any pecuniary compensation. 

We now propose to continue and enlarge 
our operations, and hope, through the ex: 
perience that has been acquired, to render 


them more efficient and useful. 
keep constantly in view the highest good of 
the class for whose welfare they were under- 
taken. Our title, “The Delaware Association 
for the Moral Improvement and Education 
of the Colored People,” indicates our design. 
We place “ Moral Improvement” first, as our 
primary and most important object. We 
value “ Education” as one of the means to a 
higher end, 


We would | 


The acquisition of useful knowl- | 


knowledge. We shall rejoice greatly, if in 
our Schools the foundation be laid of that 
“godliness” which “is profitable for all 
things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” We 
teach reverence to the Holy Scriptures, by 
having a portion thereof read at the daily 
opening of the School, together with the use 
‘of the Lord’s prayer. We consider it a re- 
}commendation to a teacher when religious 
|instruction.on the Lord’s day is given to 
those who are taught the ordinary school 
studies during the week. And we would 
have our teachers embrace suitable occasions 
of inculcating moral duties upon scriptural 
principles. We look upon those for whose 
| benefit this Association was formed, as chil- 
dren of our one Father in Heaven—embraced 
in the great redemption of the Son of God— 
invited by the same Gospel which is our 
| hope, and capable of rising with us to glory, 
| honor and immortality. 

In the renewed labors upon which we are 
|now entering, we hope to be sustained and 
encouraged by those who desire to befriend 
a long neglected class of our population, who 
not only would promote their present ad- 
vantage and social improvement, but who 
also care for their souls. To those who 
sympathize with us we shall look for words 
ot cheer and substantial tokens of interest. 
Our enterprise cannot be carried forward 





edge, indeed, is productive of many advan- 
tages. .It enlarges the mind, opens new 
sources of enjoyment, qualifies for more 
varied industrial pursuits, makes the man or 
the woman a more valuable member of the 
community, improves the home, tends to the 
diminution of pauperism and crime, and is 
thus a public benefit. But we look beyond 
intellectual development and material in- 
terest. Education without moral improve- 
ment and religious principle is defective and | g 
unsound. Genuine morality is founded upon 
the revealed word of God, and must be 
learned from the great Teacher of truth and | 
righteousness. From the Saviour of man- 
kind alone can be acquired those lessons of 
heavenly wisdom which elevate the nature | 
and purify the heart, which raise men above 
the seductions of passion and sense, make 
life a happiness and blessing, and gild and 


without the liberal aid of its friends and well 

wishers. Let those who have freely received 
freely give, and, peradventure, in the great 
day, the enthroned Christ may recall the 
benefaction, and say, “ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto ME. 

Tuomas Kimser, Jr., President. 

Samvue.t M. Harrincron, Secretary. 

Executive Committee.—Alfred Lee, William 

. Hilles, William Aikman, Hanson Robin- 
son, Edward Tatnall, Jr. 

Contributions may be sent to Joseph W. 
Day, Treasurer, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Committee on Finance—Wm. M. Canby, 
John P. McLear, William P. Bancroft, John 
| R. Tatum. 

Manacers.—Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Samuel 
Hilles, Lea Pusey, W. Corbit Spruance, 





brighten the grave. We hope that our Asso- 
ciation may promote in some degree pure 


George D. Armstrong, William 8. Hilles, 
John P. MeLear, Rev. Wm. Aikman, Samuel 
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M. Harrington, Rev. C. D. Shaw, Hanson 
Robinson, Wm. R. Bullock, E. Q. Sewall, | 
Henry B. Seidel, Job H. Jackson, Edward 
Tatnall, Jr., William Cummins, M. D., John | 
R. Tatum, Wm. P. Bancroft, Howard M. 
Jenkins, Wm. M. Canby. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1868. 


A Time To BE ScepricaL.—Although the 
word scepticism represents one of the most 
fearful conditions of mind, there are oc- 
casions when it is well to be sceptical—when 
faith will lead to and warrant scepticism. 
When a man has, by an honest and elabo- | 
rate process of thought, examination and | 
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of the Bible theory that “God hath created 
of one [Adam] all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth,”—and of the New 
Orleans man, who was found, be it remem- 
bered, not in primeval rock, but in the delta 
formed by the alluvial deposits of the 
longest river in the world; and we calmly 
retain our belief in the record given by in- 
spiration of God, and in the grand fact in which 
the history of our race culminates, that “ asin 
Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be made 


alive.” These remarks are designed to call 


|attention to the article on another page :— 


“ Superstition of Modern Science.” The posi- 
tion of the “ New Orleans man” may be satis- 
factorily accounted for by the resistless torrent 


evidence, arrived at a conviction, it is not|of the “father of waters,” which has swept 
well to be easily unsettled. He may not be| away untold acres of land,and might well have 
able at once to recal! and recite his evidences, | covered the remains of an historic man with 


when they are assailed by subtleties or bold | successive layers of mighty trees, without in- 
assertions, but he may safely rest upon his | volvingthesupposition that they had their birth 
decision, until there is counter-evidence suf- | and their centuries of growth above his grave. 
ficient to set it aside. If a conclusion rest |The fallacy of the sceptic’s hypothesis would 


upon the absolute testimony of Holy Serip- 
ture, we have such completeness of proof of 
the verity and the inspiration of the sacred 
writings, that when “the spruce Philoso- 
pher” impugns it, it is safer and wiser to 
doubt the inferences of modern science, than 
to give up one assertion which has the Spirit 
of God for its authority. Sometimes a geolo- 
zical fact looms up, which startles us because 
we cannot deny it, and it seems to conflict 
the Pentateuch. But the Christian 
philosopher looks again at his Bible, and 
perceives that he had misconstrued the text, | 
and that the statement of Moses is gloriously 
confirmed by “ the testimony of the rocks.” 
Infidel science delights in the attempt to un- 
settle any fact asserted in the Bible. To 
substitute another theory in its place would | 
require greater credulity than an acceptance 


with 


{ 


of the record which has such claim on our 
belief,—but no matter—he has found a cavil, 
and he makes as noise over it as 
Chanticleer when he has scratched up a 
This is the time for the man of faith 
to indulge in a little scepticism. He may 
not be furnished with refutation, but he 
knows that the Bible is truth, and that trath 
is true. We hear much of “ pre-historic 
man,” of denials of our common origin and 





much 


worm. 


| joy no man taketh from you.” 


be palpable enough to himself were it em- 
ployed to substantiate a Bible truth. That 
God will vindicate His own reeord we have 
not the slightest doubt—that our fallibility 
in the constructions we base upon a superficial 
perusal of that record will at times be made 
apparent, is readily conceded. 


<r 


EstaBLisHED Prace.—We recently met 
an aged negro woman in the woods of Guil- 
ford Co., N.C. She was tall, slender and 
agile, with an earnest intensity of eye which 
was most impressive. Being asked respecting 
her age, she said: “ I’m in my ninety-one, sir.” 
“T trust thou hast a good hope.” “ Yes, sir— 
I’se sperienced my peace stablished with the 
blessed Jesus, and nobody couldn’t hender it. 
Its been a mighty comfort to me ever sence.” 
Here .it was. “Your 
She had been 


No one could hinder. 


a slave— 
‘*The oppressor holds 

The body bound, but knows not what a range 

The spirit takes, unconscious of a chain, 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt 

Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells.” 

On parting, she said, with much dignity, 
“T thank you, sir; and now I bid you good 
bye. I hope we shall meet again, in heaven, 
in rest and peace,” 
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DeLawake Instinct wiTH THE Ricat.— | 
Twenty-one years ago, when the Legislature | 
of this small State lacked but one vote for| 
the abolition of Slavery, the bard of lib- 
erty, who watches the opportunity to speak | 
right and seasonable words, spake out before | 
the world this spirited greeting: 

‘Thrice welcome to thy sisters of the East! 

To the strong tillers of a rugged home, 

With spray-wet loeks to Northern winds released, 
And hardy feet o’erswept by Ovean’s foam ; 
Ani to the young nymphs of the golden West, 

Whose harvest mantles, fringed with prairie 

bloom, 
Trail in the sunset,—O redeemed and blest, 

To the warm welcome of thy sisters come! 

Broad Pennsylvania, down her sail-white bay, 

Shall give thee joy, and Jersey from her plains ; 
And the great lakes, where echo, free alway, 

Moaned never shoreward with the clank of chains, 
Shall weave new sun-bows in their tossing spray, 
And all their waves keep grateful holiday : 

And, smiling on thee through her mountain rains, 

Vermont shall bless thee ; and the Granite peaks, 
And vast Katahdin o’er his woods, shall wear 
Their snow-crowns brighter in the cold, keen air; 

And Massachusetts, with her rugged cheeks 
O’errun with grateful tears, shall turn to thee, 

When, at thy bidding, the electric wire 

Shall tremble northward with its words of fire ; 
‘Glory and praise to God! another State is free!’ ”’ 

And now that Delaware stands disenthralled, 
and her sons are nobly working for the eleva- 
tion of the people in their midst who were so | 
long down-trodden, it is fitting that the warm | 
and generous sympathy of sister States should 
show that the promise of Whittier was more 
than poetry. The importance of Delaware is 
much more than proportionate to her size and | 
population. 
sentative in Congress, she sends three dele-| 
gates to the Electoral College, and of course 
two U.S. Senators. 

. . | 

Attention is called to the Address of ) 
Delaware Association, which will be found on | 


another page. 


+ 8 


Though she has but one Repre- | 


_ nad | 


Tae Printep Minutes oF Onto YEARLY | 
MEETING have come to hand. As a general | 
synopsis of the proceedings was promptly 
given in a previous number, we now copy | 
only the concluding minute: 


‘**Mercifully contrited by the abounding goodness | 
of the Head of the Church, with faith strengthened, | 
hope brightened, and love increased, the meeting 
concluded, and Friends separated to meet at Mount 
Pleasant, at the usual time next year, if the Lord 
permit,’’ 


Onto 1x Iowa.—The printed minutes are 
before us of the annual assembly which has 
been decided by ten Yearly Meetings (in- 


| Meetings. 


elnding almost the whole membership of our 
religious Society,) not to be Ohio Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. These proceedings pos 
sess little interest for us—but we note one 
act which indicates that its members do not 
consider themselves as belonging to the same 


|Society with those ten Yearly Meetings. 
|The report is given of a committee appointed 


to attend the opening of a Quarterly Meeting 


‘established (as we would say, intruded,) 


within the diocesan jurisdiction of lowa 


| Yearly Meeting, and its membership scattered 
| through the limits of existing organized meet- 
|ings, which owe subordination to Iowa Year- 
ily Meeting. 


To perform their mission, said 
committee must have travelled some two 


‘hundred miles across the clearly defined 


jurisdiction of Indiana and Western Yearly 
It is logical to connect this pro- 
cedure with the public testimony given by 


several members of this Ohio organization : 


‘‘ There are in the world but two Yearly Meetings 


lof Friends—the Ohio and the Philadelphia Meet- 


ings.’’ 

The question, then, whether the Hoyle body 
is the true Ohio Yearly Meeting, involves 
the question whether Iowa Yearly Meeting 
is part and parcel of the Society of Friends 
—nay, further, whether Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing is to be so regarded—for if Iowa be de- 
nied, the territory in question would belong 
to Indiana. Were such a violation of the 
rights and independence of Yearly Meetings 


| perpetrated by a body having a recognized 
| status as a Yearly Meeting, it would necessi- 
| tate the prompt rebuke and protest of the 


whole Society of Friends. 

AppiTionaL Notice or WESTERN YEAR- 
Ly Meetrinc.—In No. 6, such notice of this 
Yearly Meeting was given as our advices 
enabled us to prepare. Our chief corres- 
pondence on the subject arrived too late for 
insertion. The printed minutes have been 
received, and it is proper to notice the adop- 
tion of the following passage in lieu of the 
second clause of the section respecting “ secret 
societies,” on page 69 of the Book of Disci- 
|pline, the previously existing rule having 
| appeared liable to diversity of construction : 


| eae any of our members should so far depart 
| from our Christian views and principles as to be- 
| come members of any society requiring an oath or 
‘affirmation of secrecy, or shall participate in the 
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vain and ostentatious shows and public processions, 
accompanied with music, badges, and other in- 
signia of any secret society, they are to be treated 


with, and if not brought to a sense of their error, to 
be disowned.”’ 


The following Annual Queries were adopted 


and incorporated in the Discipline in lieu of 
the former ones :— 


ANNUAL QUERIES. 
1st. What alteration has taken place in the num- 
ber of Meetings? And what is the whole number? 
2d. What is the total namber of members? What 


is the number of males? What the number of 
females? 


3d What number admitted into membership by | 
request the past year? What number received by 
certificate of removal? And what number of births ? 

4th. What number has ceased to be members by 
disownment? What number removed by certifi- 
cates? And what number of deaths ? 


5th. What is the average age of those who have 
died the past year? 


6th. Are schools encouraged for the education of 


our youth, under the tuition of teachers in mem- | 
bership with us? 


7th. Is each family of Friends furnished with a | 
copy of the Holy Scriptures? How many are in| 
the practice of reading a portion thereof daily in 
their families in a collective capacity, with a de 
votional pause? How many do so occasionally ? | 
And how many neglect this duty altogether ? 

8th. How many indulge in the habitual use of 
tobacco? How many cultivate it? And how many 
are engaged in the sale thereof ? 


9th. Are the Queries addressed to the Quarterly, 


Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, read and an- 
swered therein as directed ? 


By statistical reports there are 3174 
Friends’ children between the ages of 5 and | 
21 years. There are 43 schools under the 
official care of the Society, in attendance at 
which there are 1392 Friends’ children—94 
are at other schools taught by our members 
—563 are at schools not conducted by 
Friends. No children of this large Yearly 
Meeting are growing up without literary in- 
struction. 

Commendable care has been bestowed upon 
the colored people within the limits of the 
Yearly Meeting. School instruction has been 
imparted to 1523—and 26 First-day schools 
for this class sustained. The sum of $2893.30 
has been expended for their benefit during 
the year. The Report on Freedmen shows 
a regular and diligent attention to this 
benevolent duty—the maintenance of two 





| be devoted in a future number. 
there are 63, with an attendance of 6170 
pupils, of which 4664 are Friends and 1669 
heads of families. There are 411 teachers 
and 47 libraries. There are only two meet- 
ings without First-day schools, and these are 
small ones, the members of which unite with 
their neighbors in union schools. 





missions in Mississippi, one at Macon, the 
other at Columbus—and the disbursement 
of $5284.44, of which amount the Bu- 





reau paid $468.80, and the Freedmen paid 
for tuition $424.55. 
In the minute made upon the reception of 
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the epistles from corresponding bodies, the 
cementing effect (once fully realized, but now 
‘almost forgotten in the limits of the silent 
| Yearly Meeting) is thus noted : 


‘¢ We have been brought to feel the preciousness 


of this correspondence ; it has at this time, as well 
as in former years, introduced us into affectionate 
Christian interest and sympathy with our dear 
Friends of the same household of faith.” 


A request for the establishment of a new 


Quarterly Meeting, to be composed of the 
Monthly Meetings of Ash Grove and Onargo, 
was referred to a committee, to report next 
year. 


The following changes were made in the 


time of holding two of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings. Those who possess the Book of Meet- 
ings, printed in New York, are advised to 
make the corrections. 


Fairfield Quarterly Meeting to be held on 


the third Seventh-day in the 2d, 5th, 8th and 
11th months. 


Richland Quarterly Meeting on the second 


Seventh-day in the 2d, 5th, 8th and 11th 
months. 


The other Quarterly Meetings to remain 


unchanged. 


The Yearly Meeting adopted a plan of 


organization upon Education, characterized by 
great efficiency,—also an organization of 
| First-day schools, to which some space may 


Of the latter 


The concern of the Baltimore Aid Assoc. 


being introduced by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, was considered in joint session, when it 
was fully explained by F. T. King. Over 
one thousand dollars were collected for this 
object, and it was concluded to raise $1000 
next year. 


—__—-~~0r —- 
MeEtINGs FoR Sators are being held in 


New York by our friend Rebecca Collins. 
One was in a Nautical School. 


— 


Frrenps’ QuarTeRLY Examiner, No. 8, 
(10th mo., 1868.)—This No. contains the fol- 
lowing articles: Religion and Politics, by the 
Editor. Memoir of Baron Bunsen, Part IL, 
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F.Seebohm. On Redemption and the Chris-| 
tian Life, K. Backhouse. “ Behold now is the | 
accepted time,” S.D. The Early Friends, their 
message, and the secret of their power, H. W. | 
Smith. First-day Schools for friends’ Chil- 
dren, Anna D. Peet. Public Questions, No. 2, 
Secondary Education, J. Firth Bottomley. | 
Remembrances of the Riviera, by Theta. Dean | 
Stanley on Church and State, Joshua Rown-| 
tree. The Yearly Meeting’s Report on Ministry | 
and Eldership, Wm. Pollard. On Worship, | 
Edward Pearson. Skeat’s History of the Free | 
Churches, J.8. Rowntree. Voice from South- 
ampton, No. 6, Spectator. Editorial Notices. | 

TEMPERANCE WaTCHMAN.—This is a new | 
periodical, edited in Trenton, N. J., by Alfred | 
Gibbs Campbell. Nearly thirty years ago | 
we knew the Editor as an earnest little tem- | 
perance boy, exercising a decided influence | 
for good upon his comrades. He had then 
entered upon a lifetime campaign against 
Intemperance, which we are glad to believe | 
has been consistently maintained. We give | 
him words of cheerful greeting, and trust that | 
the Divine blessing may attend his labors. 








DIED. 

NICHOLSON.—On the 24th of Tenth month, 1868, 
at Belvidere, Perquimans Co., N.C., in her 71st year, 
Anna, widow of Josiah Nicholson, an Elder of Piney 
Woods Mo. Meeting. Huwility, watchfulness, dili- 
gence in waiting upon the Lord, prayerfulness and 
obedience, with patient endurance through long 
years of bodily affliction, were conspicuous charac- 
teristics of her Christian course, which she was fa- 
vored to finish in a trustful love towards her dear 
Redeemer, and in peace with God and man, ex- 
pressing her assurance that her earthly service was 
accomplished. 

NICHOLSON.—On the 24th of Third month, 1868, 
Hannah, wife of Thomas Nicholson, in the 31st year 
of her age; a member of Vermillion Monthly Meet- 
ing, Illinois. She died with the praise of her heav- 
enly Father on her lips. On the 3d of the same 
month died herdaughter, Emma Jane Nicholson, in 
her 3d year; and on the 24th of Eighth month, her 
infant, Mary Etta Nicholson, aged 3 months. 

FRY.—On the 1ith of Tenth month, 1868, at the | 
residence of his son Daniel Fry, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
Benjamin Fry, in his 93d year; a member and min- 
ister of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. Through 
obedience to his Lord and Master, he came forth in 
the ministry in early life; and the great concern of 
his life was the redemption of souls, and the pros- 
perity of the Church. It gave him great concern 
when the Society was jeopardized by the schisms 
that occurred in his time. Ee was frequently en- 
gaged (many times in infirm health) in visiting the 
churches in different parts of the United States and | 
Canada. Many living witnesses testify to the con- 
vincing power of his ministry. He was a tender 
and loving father, a confiding friend, and a peace- 
maker in every circle around him. For more than | 
three years previous to his death he was entirely | 
confined to his room ; and though often under much | 
sufferiog, be was ever alive to the cause of his Di- 
vine Master, and to the happiness of others, often ad- 





ministering instructive counsel and encouragement 
to those who visited him; and when his memory 


declined, he seldom failed to remember meeting 


days of any description; and he frequently sent 
messages of love to abseut friends and meetings; 
the last, to his own Quarterly Meeting, which, when 
he had dictated it, seemed to afford him great satis- 
faction. During his last illness, his’ physical suf- 
fering was great, his mind was nevertheless en- 


| gaged in the remembrance of the Lord’s dealings 


with him, often repeating from Psalm xxiii. 6, with 
the alteration to suit his closing, long life, ‘‘ Surely 
goodness aud mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life; and I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.”” Towards the close he was frequently 


lengaged in prayer, in broken accents. Thus our 


dear friend passed quietly away, full of days, and 
is made, we confidingly trust, a blessed partaker of 
the Saviour’s promise: ‘I go fo prepare a place for 
” 
yORIBBS.—On the 13th of Seventh month, 1868, in 
the 62d year of his age, Valentine Hibbs, a member 
of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, Iowa. Although 
called suddenly, his friends have a consoling and 
peaceful trust that it is well with him. 
HIRBS.—On the 2d inst., in the 20th year of his 
age, George S. Hibbs, son of Valentine and Sarah 
Hibbs. (the former deceased ;) a member of Pleasant 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Iowa. He gave satisfactory 
evidence of a preparation of heart for the final 
change, which he saw awaited him, and gently 
passed away, in the joyful hope of a blessed im- 
ortality. 
T: MORRIS.—On the 8th of Sixth month, 1868, Re- 
hecea M. Morris, danghter of Reuben T. and Sarah 
Garretaon, in her 27th year; a member of Spring 


| Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She was the widow 


of Samuel Morris, who died in faith, hope and peace 
on the 19th of the Twelfth month previous. She 
was enabled by the grace of the Lord her Redeemer 
to resign all into His hands and to rejoice in the as- 
surance of His salvation. 

WHEELER.—At Northbridge, Mass., on the 7th 
of Sixth month, 1868, Ann B., daughter of Geo. B. 
and Abigail Wheeler, in her 22d year; a worthy 
member of Uxbridge Monthly Meeting. She was a 
voung Friend of much promise and greatly beloved. 
Her traits of character were sweet and endearing ; 
her conscientiousness and benevolence were teach- 
ing; and moving with calm composure in the per- 
formance of @aily duty, her piety and good example 
were a light to those who felt her influence as rela- 
tives, associates or pupils. Her sickness was short 
but painfal, and the testimony was borne respecting 
her, that ‘‘ the rich fragrance of a heart consecrated 
teGod shone in holy submission until she fell asleep 
in Jesus.”” 


Education and Agriculture in North Carolina. 


The efforts of the Baltimore Association of Friends 





| having been, under the Divine blessing, attended 


with many deeply interesting and important results 
promoting the true welfare of our religious Society 
in North Carolina, as well as the cause of Truth 
among the people of that State, it is believed that 
a statement of these efforts and results will be accep- 
table to the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

A meeting will therefore be held at Arch St. Meet- 
ing-house, on Fifth-day, the 3d of Twelfth month 
next, at 73 o’clock, P.M., at which our friend 
Francis T. King, of Baltimore, has been invited to 
deliver an address presenting the striking details of 
this remarkable work. 

Friends generally, both of the city and country, 
are cordially invited to attend. 2 
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THE POTATO-MOULD. The potato-mould is the Peronospora infes- 
BY JOHN L. RUSSELL. tans, Caspary, and were it not for its effects, 
Mould and mouldiness are two words with | would be regarded by every one of taste as a 
which every one is familiar, but few are aware | beautiful object. Were we flies or insects, 
how numerous and diversified are the forms | which are so liberally endowed with sight and 
under which the little plants these words desig- | eyes, and quite unconcerned about the crops, 
nate occur, and to what extent is the mischief|the leaves of the potatoes would be quite a 
they occasion, or know much of the utility in| pretty set of objects to investigate, presenting 
the plan of nature they sustain. handsome, white, many-branched and beaded- 
The science of botany as such does not date | twigged plants, with oval or egg-shaped seed- 
back very far, and in its place and prior to| bodies on the tips of each smaller branch. 
its existence, all vegetable growth was re-| These vegetable growths issue from the breath- 
garded with a superstitious, and in most cases|ing pores of the leaves, and besides feeding 
with an useless reverence, containing, as was | themselves on the nutriment intended for the 
supposed, some rare power in healing, or|leaves, choke up the internal and external 
some efficacy in incantations and magic. passages, and prevent the healthy action from 
With regard to the moulds, it was Micheli, | being maintained. Soon the leaves become 
who in 1729 published his Nova Plantarum | at first paler, or yellow, then discolored spots 
Genera, that established the scientific charac- | appear, then the stems are spotted with dark 
ter of the genus Botrytis, on which since, from | patches. Even the cellular tissue (or pulpy 
certain structural differences in the mode of| part of the stems or stalks, “ potato-stalks,” as 
sroducing the seed, other genera or distinct | we call them), is discolored and filled with 
finds of mould have been constructed. Of} dark clotted substances : subsequently, sooner 
these, Corda instituted the genus Peronospora; | or later, the stalks putrefy, the skin separates 
the minute moulds which belong to it, and | from the harder, or woody portions ; next the 
they are numerous, infesting only living| tubers suffer, spots and decay appear in a 
plants. The discovery that their presence| more or less regular manner of concentric 
caused injurious effects and even great loss, is| lines, the skin withers, a white mouldiness oc- 
of modern date, and to the investigations of | curs, especially if the potatoes lie in a moist 
Professor Caspary of Bonn, the botanist and | place ; the.“ rot” increases with fearful rapid- 
the agriculturist alike are indebted for the| ity, the tuber has a disgusting odor, certain 
valuable knowledge. smaller insects help the process at this stage, 
The words “mould and mouldiness,” fa-| and putrescence closes the scene. 
miliar as they are, are now significant of| A plant thus simple in its general structure, 
topics interesting to the farmer, and by them | and capable of bearing on its rapidly growing 
he is annually subjected to the loss of his cab- | branches three thousand two hundred and 
bages, clover, lettuce, onions, parsnips, peas, | seventy (3,270) seed-like pods, each contain- 
potatoes, ete. ing at least six seed-like bodies (Zodspores) on 
To the common eye, and unaided by sci-| one square line of the under surface of the 
ence, mildews, mouldiness, and similar micro- | leaves, and from each of which in turn a per- 
scopic plants, would be readily confounded. | fect seed-bearing “mould” is produced in 
But the mildew is a much more highly devel-| eighteen hours, may be readily conceived to 
oped.fungus, and though apparently as dan-|be capable, minute as it is, of incalculable 
gerous, is not so to the same extent. The| mischief. The reader may, howevcr, caleu- 
egg-like mould (Oidium) which covers and | late by reduction to fractions of an inch, the 
suffocates the young gouseberry or the grape, | size of one of the seed-vessels (acrospore) con- 
readily yields to agents which will destroy it, | taining these six or more seeds, when Profes- 
and set free from its threads the swelling|sor Caspary computes its breadth at ;4, of a 
fruit; but the potato-mould for instance, is| millimetre, and its length at ;}, of a millime- 
the inception of the potato-rot, which is so|tre (Monatsberichte der Kénigl. Akademie, 
dreaded. ete., fur Mai, 1855). Seeds, so minute, can 
The “moulds,” then, are fearful parasitic | be readily absorbed by the roots or even by 
plants, which riot on the tender tissues of|the leaves, and in such abundance that the 
other plants, and eventually cause their | very atmosphere may besurcharged with them. 
death. It is estimated that in Europe no less| A few of them placed in a drop of water 
than ten different kinds of fungi are known as|and applied to the leaves, stems and tubers, 
infesting the potato, and probably the num-|by Dr. DeBary, produced in a short time 
ber in this country is no less. It is on this| brown spots, and eventually the disease. 
account that those who have attempted to de-| The remedy or the prevention, what? 
scribe the potato disease among us, have dif-| Perhaps none as yet discovered which will be 
fered so widely from each other; and while | effectual, but the entire destruction by fire of 
each has thought the other wrong, all have | all infected stalks and potatoes looks to a sug- 
attained some approximation to the truth. gestive prevention.—American Naturalist. 
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THE NEW EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH POLE. | | proech of the great colds. The vast sheets 

Translated from the Revue Des Deux Mondes. | of open water which Morton and Hayes have 

Since steam has opened a way for itself| met with in the North-west, the Polar Sea 
through mountains and seas, and iron roads | which Admiral Wrangel has discovered at 
have furrowed the surface of the globe, peo-| the north of Siberia, would exist then only at 
ple imagine willingly that man has taken | certain epochs, and there would be no other 
possession of his domain, that he knows all| serious chance of reaching the pole besides 
its devious ways. At intervals, however, | that which would be offered by an expedition 
some great exploring project recalls to us|in sledges tried during the winter season. 
what remains to be done. The interior of| Starting from an English port with two ships 
two continents is still énveloped in mystery ;|and a crew of a hundred and twenty men, 
the extremities of the world, the two poles| Captain Osborn would leave one of his ships 
where night and day divide the year into two| and twenty-five sailors at Cape Isabel, while 
equal portions, are not yet unveiled for hu-| with the others he would gain Cape Parry. 
man eyes. There, problems exist of which | Assured thus of a refuge in case of disaster, 
the solution will not probably be obtained| he would choose the most courageous and 
but at the price of great efforts and of great | most tried of his companions to set out on his 
sacrifices. ‘The question here is not to dis-|journey towards the middle of February. 
cover gold mines, not to conquer fertile coun-| The space which separates Cape Parry from 
tries; it is to fight the unknown, to render | the pole is five hundred miles, which makes 
the entire globe subject to man. Is not this| about a thousand miles going and returning ; 
an object worthy of tempting the courage of| this long distance Captain Osborn proposes 
the boldest, an aim proposed to the emula-|to accomplish in sixty days, in stages of ten 
tion of all peoples ? miles a day. This project, at first favorably 

The attempts which have been made to| received by the English admiralty, lost many 


reach the poles are numerous. We shall | partizans from the day that Doctor Peter- 
not repeat the names of all the navigators | mann attacked it by opposing to it a second 
who have perished in these frozen parts, or| project, based on the probable existence of a 
who have been obliged to return, arrested by | free sea around the pole. Without this in- 
insurmountable obstacles. What it behooves | tervention, which had for its result the divid- 
us to indicate is the incontestable progress | ing the English sailors into two camps, the 
which is to be remarked in the results of the| project of Sherard Osborn would have been 
successive expeditions, a progress which al-| perhaps put into execution. 

lows us to conceive the possibility of a com-| M. Petermann, as we have said, believes in 
plete success. Thus Cook returned from the|a polar sea. According to him, the idea of 
austral seas with the conviction that no ship| going to the pole ina sledge must be com- 
would ever go beyond the latitude of 71° ;| pletely set aside; such an expedition would 
Weddell reached the 74th, and Ross pene-| always have the fate of that which Parry at- 
trated through icebergs into the open sea, | tempted in 1827; 


; it may be remembered that 
where he attained the parallel of 78° of south | the ice glided away under him and carried 


latitude, even without the help of steam. At/|him back to the south, while, with great dif- 
the North Pole, the discoveries of Parry, of ficulty, he advanced in the direction of the 
Kane, of Hayes, have sensibly extended the| north. M. Petermaun is then of the opinion 
limits of the known, and justified the hope| that the pole can only be reached by sea, at 
that in a future not far off the aretic regions | the moment of the breaking up of the ice. 
will have no more mystery for us. Se veral | By following the direction of the gulf-stream, 
projects of .polar expeditions have been se-| the current of warm water which passes round 
tiously proposed and discussed in these last|the north of Europe, he would have the 
years. The readers of the Revue still remem- | vessels of the expedition launched between 
ber the exposition which M. Charles Martins|the floating icebergs of Spitzbergen and 
has given of the English project, of which | Nova-Zembla, because on this side the dan- 
Captain Sherard Osborn was the principal | ger is less great than at Smith’s Strait. On 
promoter, and of that of the learned German | this route, one would be certain, he says, to 
geographer, A. Petermann, which has just | find the sea free above 83° and 84°. In sup- 
obtained a commencement of execution.| port of this assertion, he cites the legend of 
We shall confine ourselves to giving a brief|some Dutch whalemen who pretended to 
summary of them before exposing the con-| have navigated this sea. This is not, it must 
siderations on which M. Gustave Lambert | be confessed, the serious side of the argument 
rests for choosing another way and other! of the celebrated geographer of Gotha, for 
means. some of these whalemen, to be more sure of 
For Captain Osborn, the North Pole is an | having reached the pole, pretended also that 
immense cap of ice broken here and there by | they had gone some degrees beyond it. 
accidental crevasses which close at the ap-' Thanks to the incessant efforts of Doctor 
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ome 


Petermann, the German expedition left Ber-|of meeting a free sea at the pole even, sur- 
gen in Norway in the month of May last,| rounded by a barrier of ice which closes com- 
under the command of Captain Ch. Kolde-| pletely only during the coldest months of 
wey. The lieutenant’s name is Hildebrandt;| winter. In the second place, the attentive 
a pilot and thirteen Bremen sailors compose | examination of the polar currents and the ice 
the rest of the crew. The vessel, which bears | which they drift has just confirmed in a strik- 
the name of Germania, is only 80 tons bur-|ing manner this hypothesis of a vast open 
then. It is quite new, and has been bought! sea rolling its waves round the boreal pole. 
and equips at Bergen. This modest ex-|The accounts of “Hedenstroem, Wrangel, 
pedition, but animated with a strong will,| Anjou, who have seen an immense sheet of 
will first try to reach ‘the eastern coast of| free water to the north of Siberia, the reports 
Greenland, above 74° latitude, touch at Sa-|of Morton and of Dr. Hayes, who have met 
bine Island, and then follow the coast to!| with an open sea to the north of Smith’s 
enter the polar sea, and leave it, if possible, | Strait, acquire therefore a meaning thorough- 
by Behring’s Straits, which separate America | ly clear and precise, which hardly permits ue 


from Siberia. If the expedition cannot pene- 
trate beyond Spitzbergen, it will undertake 
explorations in Gillis’s Land, situated further 
east: the Germania carries provisions for a 
year. At the end of July, news has been re- 
ceived of this expedition; the ship was en- 
tangled in a field of icebergs and completely 
arrested in its progress, as might have been 
expected. A little while since, a Swedish ex- 
pedition has also set out in search of the 
pole, following the route Parry indicated in 
1827. Would it not be time to make a last 
effort to permit the French expedition to 
hasten its departure? 


forth the chances of success which the French 
project seems to offer, and to explain the 


reasons which justify the choice of the route 
by which M. Gustave Lambert proposes to 
try the access to the boreal pole. 

M. Lambert, hydrographer and navigator, 
an old pupil of the Ecole Polytechnique, has 
already visited the places where he wishes 
to conduct the expedition he is preparing. 
Leaving Havre on board of a ship equipped 
for the whale fishery, the 12th of Sune: 1865, 
he passed Behring’s Straits to advance to the 
72d degree of north latitude, and during 
three months, in the midst of icebergs, he has 
been able to study on the spot the formidable 
problem which he desires to-day to face. M. 
Gustave Lambert has fixed his choice on a 
way of which only one trial has yet been 
made, that of Cook. In the month of July, 
that is to say at the great breaking up of ice 
in the polar regions, crossing Behring’s 
Straits, he would double on the west Cape 
Serdze and the North Cape of Cook, to enter 
among the floating ice, to penetrate into the 
Polynia or free sea, and thence to sail to- 
wards the pole. The considerations on which 
this project is based are of two kinds. First, 
a series of facts ascertained by observation or 
deduced from theory, inclines us to believe 
that the mean temperature, instead of falling 
in a continuous manner to the pole, is, on the 
contrary, higher there than beneath the polar 
circle, that is to say, at about 67° latitude. 
There would result from this the possibility 


We are going to set | 


to preserve a doubt on the reality of a polar 
sea. 
(To be continued.) 


— 


LEAVES ONLY. 


The Master will look at His trees to day 
As He walks by the white road side, 

While the musie of pleasure is in the air 
Of the brilliant summer-tide ; 

| And, as upward He raises those tender eyes, 
With solicitous love made sad, 

What shall be seen on the strong young trees 
To render the Master glad ? 


| He planted them all in their sunny homes 

With loving and skilful care, 

| And round about them He caused to breathe 
The warmth of the scented air; 

Sunshine and shade have been freely given, 
And dews, and gentle rains, 

And what have the trees to show to-day 
For the Master’s loving pains? 


| Tender green of the dancing leaves, 
And strength of branch and limb, 

A home for many a singing bird, 
And a gentle shade for Him? 

But the Master is looking for fruit to-day, 
Hidden by shining leaves, 

| For the harvest joy is upon the earth, 

| And the fields of golden sheaves. 


Alas ! for the trees that are straight and tall, 
And covered with leaves of green, 
Lifting their faces evermore 
To be kissed by the silver sheen, 
But who only live to be beautiful, 
And have nothing but leaves to-day 
For the lips that are parched in the summer’s heat, 
For the weary who pass that way. 





Alas! for the trees that have only leaves 

For the Master’s piercing gaze, 
Who have lived, and flourished, and bloomed in vain 
| After these many days! 
| What if the Master should say to them, 

‘* Never shall fruit be seen 

| On the trees that cumber the useful ground, 
And have nothing to show but green ?”’ 


Patient Master, be patient still, 
Smite not the trees to-day 
With the blighting word or a stern rebuke, 
Bringing the swift decay. 
Let them linger a season yet, 
If perchance there soon may be 
Not leaves alone for Thy searching glance, 
But ripened fruit for Thee. 
— Marianne Farningham. 
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A LITTLE GIRL AND COPY. 


A little girl went to a writing-school. 
When she saw her copy, with every line so 
perfect, “I can never, never write like that,” 
she said. 

She looked steadfastly at its straight lines, 
which were so very straight, and the round | 
lines so slim and graceful. Then she took | 
up her pen, and timidly put it on the paper. | 
Her hand trembled ; she drew it back; she 
stopped, studied the copy, and began again. 
“T can but try,” said the little girl, “I will 
do as well as I can.’ 

She wrote half a page. The letters were 
crooked. What more could we expect from 
a first effort? The next scholar stretched | 
across her desk, and said, “ What scraggy 
things you make ! !” Tears filled the little 
girl’s eyes. She dreaded to have the teacher 
see her book. “ He will be angry with me, 
and scold,” she said to herself. But when 
the teacher came and looked, he smiled. 

“T see you are trying, my little girl,” _he 
said, kindly, “ and that is enough for me.’ 

She took courage. Again and again she) 
studied the beautiful copy. She wanted to| 
know how every line went, how every letter | 
was rounded and made. Then she took up 
her pen, and began again to write. She 
wrote carefully, with the copy always before 
her. 

But oh, what slow work it was! Her let-| 
ters straddled here, they crowded there, and 
some of them looked “ every which-way.” 

The little girl trembled at the step of the | 


| 


teacher. “I am afraid you will find fault) 
with me,” she said ; “ my letters are not fit to | 
be on the same page with the copy. 

“Ido not find fault with you,” said the 
teacher, “ because I do not look so much at | 
what you do, as at what you aim and have | 


the heart to do. By sincerely trying, you| 
will make a little improvement every day ; 
and a little improvement every day will en- | 
able you to reach excellence by-and-by.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the little girl ; and, | 
thus encouraged, she took up her pen with a 
greater spirit of application than before. 

And so it is with the dear children whoare | 
trying to become like Jesus. God has given 
us heavenly copy. He hag given us his dear) 
Son “for an example, that we should follow 
his steps.” He “did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth.” How he loved people; 
how he forgave his enemies; how kind and 
tender he was; how “ meek and lowly in| 
heart ;” how he “went about doing good !” 
ale is “ altogether lovely,” and “ full of grace | 
and truth.” 


AnJj when you study his character, “ I can 





| never, never reach that,” you say. 
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“T can 
never be like Jesus.” 


God does not expect you to become like 
his dear Son in a minute, or a day, or a 
year; but what pleases him is, that you 
should love him, and have a disposition to 


‘try. It is that temper which helps you to 


grow day by day, little by little, into his 
likeness, which God desires to see.— Exchange. 


—_ — -~-98—- _____—_- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgiax Intetuicencs.—Advices, from Europe are 
to the 21st inst. 

Great Barrain.—The Parliamentary elections 
werein progress. According to the latest returns re- 
ceived, 478 members had been elected, of whom 310 
are Liberals, and 168 Conservative, giving a Liberal 
| majority, thus far, of 142. Most of the members of 
| the present (Conservative) Ministry have been re- 
elected, and also most of the leaders among the 
Liberals; but J. Stuart Mill, Milner Gibson, Ed- 
mund Beales and some other Liberals were de- 
feated. At Birmingham, Bristol and Bolton, rather 
serious riots occurred; at Belfast, the election was 
postponed on account of riots, and the town was 
oveupied by troops; and at Drogheda, the distarb- 


| ance was so violent that the troops were called out, 


and fired upon the mob, killing one man and 
wounding several. Disraeli made a speech to his 
constituents after the election, in which, after de- 
| feuding the Ministry on the reform question and 
| the charge of extravagance, he advocated the ex- 
| tension of education and the formation of a depart- 
| ment of public instruction, but insisted that neither 
a compulsory educational system nor the impo- 
sition of a new tax for educational purposes was in 
accordance with the opinions of the countr;. On 
the Irish question, he declared that Ireland had 
really progressed, within the last twenty years, 
more than England, and that the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church was dangerous to the rights of 


| property, and would only increase the discoutent 
| of the Irish people, while it would be sure to sever 


the connection between the State and religious 
principle. 

The members of the Chinese Embassy were for- 
mally presented to the Queen on the 2lst, when 
| friendly assurances were interchanged. Lord 
| Stanley subsequently took occasion to remark that 


a certain degree of opposition, originating in ig- 


norance of the real object of the mission, coupled 
| with a desire to adhere to the old traditional British 
|coercive policy, had met the embassy on its first 
arrival, but that this had all passed away, the course 
of Minister Burlingame having been such as to dis- 
arm opposition and create a favorable impression 
both for China and for his native country ; and he 
concluded by expressing the belief that the cordial 
feelings which are fast influencing the nations of 


| the world, have changed foes to friends. 


It was announced on the 2Ist, that Lord Stanley 
had acceded to a modification of the arrangement 
respecting the settlement of the Alabama ciaims, 
permitting the commission to sit in Washington. 

Prossia.—The Prussian Diet has adopted a 
resolution in favor of entire freedom of debate, and 
the resolution has been approved by the King. 

Iraty.—On the 17th, Vesuvius was in a violent 
state of eruption, which othe 19th was described 
as still increasing. 

Spain.—No late accounts of a definite character 
have been made public, and many contradictory re- 
ports are circulated. 
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GerMany.—A slight shock of earthquake was felt 
at Cologne on the 17th inst. | 

Russia.—The river Neva at St. Petersburg was | 
frozen over on the 18th inst. and many vessels were | 
detained. 

Asia.—A dispatch was received in London a few | 
days since, announcing the death of the King of | 
Siam. He is represented to have been a man of | 
marked intelligence, enlightenment and force of | 
character, and to have done much for the com-| 
mercial and financial development of his kingdom, | 
and its internal improvement by roads and canals. 
Deprived of the throne for a time by rebellion, he 
applied himself to literature, and attained con- 
siderable proficiency as a scholar. He not only | 
read, but wrote and spoke English with fluency. | 
and was chosen a corresponding member of a 
learned society in Great Britain, which has Oriental | 
literature and research for its special object. 
During his reign, he introduced the printing press 
into Siam, and established freedom of worship, be- 
sides negotiating commercial treaties with France, | 
England, and the United States. 

The Imaum of Musest, in Arabia, has recently 
been deposed, it is said, without a struggle, the | 
chief of the Wahabees taking his place. 


Sours America.—The latest advices from Paraguay 
showed that a serious difficulty had arisen between | 
President Lopez and the late U. S. Minister to that 
country, C. A. Washburn. From a letter addressed 
by the latter, on the 24th of 9th month, to the 
British Minister at Buenos Ayres, it appears that in 
the 2d month last, owing to the approach of the 
Brazilian fleet to Asuncion, Lopez removed his seat | 
of government to a small village called Luque, in- 
forming Minister Waslburn of the intention to 
evacuate the capital. The latter declined to follow, 
and remained at the Legation, where a number of 


persons, both natives and foreigners, but chiefly | 


the latter, sought shelter and protection. The} 
Brazilian iron-clads arrived at the city, but after | 
firing on it for a short time, doing but little damage, 

they retired. President Lopez haa of late treated 

almost all foreigners with great severity, imprison- 

ing many and seizing their property. Minister 

Washburn being recalled and a successor appointed, 

a U. 8. vessel was sent to carry him away, but was 

not allowed for some time to pass the allied squad- 

ron. Fivally it was permitted to approach within 

four miles of Asuncion, aud the Minister was taken 

to it in a Paraguayan steamer. Some time pre- | 
viously, Lopez required that all persons not belong- | 
ing to the legation who had taken refuge there, 

among whom was the Portuguese Consul, should 

be sent away. The Minister refused, declaring that | 
he would net deliver up any unless on specific 

charges of crime ; but they all chose to depart, and | 
some of them were immediately arrested. He was 
then required to send away two members of the 
legation, and although he declined, they were forci- | 
bly arrested while passing by his side through the | 
Streets to embark. On reaching the American | 
vessel, Minister Washburn sent to Lopez a protest | 
against this and some previous proceedings, as out 

rages violating the laws of nations. General 
McMahon, the new U. S. Minister to Paraguay, at} 
the last accounts was at Rio Janeiro, and Rear- Ad- 
miral Davis, the commander of the U. S. squadron 
in that quarter, desigued taking him in his flagship 
to Paraguay. 





Mexico.—Advices from Mazitlan say that a terri- 
ble storm of wind and rain raged over the country 
from the 15th to the 18th ult., doing immense 
damage and causing much suffering and loss of life. 
The town of Alamos, in Sonora, having a popula-| 





| Jacmel, Aux Cayes and St. Marks. 
| had attacked Cape Haytien, but the result was not 


| tary service of the government. 
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tion of 7000, was destroyed by flood and whirlwind, 
and Loreto and several other towns in Lower Cali- 
fornia were demolished. Herds of cattle were 
swept away, and orange groves and crops in many 
places were ruined. The Yaqui and Maya rivers 
rose 40 feet. 


Hayrti1.—After the bombardment of Jeremie, Presi- 
dent Salnave bombarded, for five hours, the town of 
Miragoane, but was at last repulsed. He had noti- 
fied the foreign consuls of his intention to attack 
The insurgents 


known. The insurgents in the North had pro- 
claimed an independent republic, with Gen. Saget 
as President ; and by those in the South, a separate 
government had also been set up under General 
Domingue. 


Domestic.—A heavy shock of earthquake was 
felt at Millerton, Fresnoe Co., Cal., on the 5th inst., 
and a slight one was experienced at Austin, Neva- 
da, on the 17th. 

Gen. Howard issued an order on the 17th inst., 
announcing the discontinuance, after the end of this 


| year, according to the act of Congress, of the Freed- 
'men’s Bureau, except .he educational department 


and agents for the collection and payment of such 


| moneys as may be due those who were in the mili- 


In each of the 
States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, one 
Assistant Commissioner and chief superintendent of 
schools will be retained ; also one disbursing officer, 
from one to four assistant superintendents of 
schools, from one to five agen's for payment of 
bounties, and from one to three clerks for each 
State. In Missouri, one disbursing offlver, to pay 
bounties, to act also as superintendent of public 
schools, and one clerk, will be retained; in the 
District of Columbia, one assistant superintendent 
of schools, and one agent for the payment of boun- 
ties. All othera will be discharged. 

The publication of the Charleston, 8. C., Mercury 
has been suspended. This paper has long been 
no orious as the advocate of the most extreme pro- 
slavery and State rights views, a strenuous sup- 
porter of secession before and during the rebellion, 
the implacable opponent of reconstruction, and the 
representative of the slaveholding ‘‘aristocracy ”’ of 
South Carolina; and its cessation is characterized 
by the N. Y. Tribune as a hopeful indication that 
the political empire of that class has passed away. 

The Governor of Arkansas issued, on the )8th, a 
circular to the County officers, referring to his 
proclamation of martial law in certain Counties ; 
setting forth the necessity that the State govern- 
ment shall sustain itself, even, if necessary, by 
force; speaking of the result of the Presidential 
election as a declaration of the American people, by 
overwhelming majorities, in favor of the validity of 
the reconstruction measures, and of the govern- 
ments framed according to them; and calling on 
them all to co-operate in a determined effort for the 
enforcement of the laws and for bringing criminals 
to punishment. If, after a vigorous attempt, any 
fail, then martial law will be extended to their re- 
apective counties, and the responsibility, he says, 
must rest upon the people thereof. 

It is now announced that in the Presidential elec- 
tion, Alabama gave a majority of about 4,280 for 
Grant. According to the enumeration of 1866, the 
number of white voters in the State is 106,000, and 
of colored voters, 90,000. Grant received 76,366 
votes, and Seymour 72,086. It is estimated that 
35,000 whites did not vote. 





